HUNTING   THE  SHAW

on soci ety, Butler managed to sound a new note. In both
him and Shaw the pursuit of knowledge by the method of
combining scientific inquiry with natural intuition led to
the heterodox conclusions of the born rebel. The mantle
of the elder rebel fell easily on to the shoulders of the
younger. There was a close kinship of spirit between the
two men. Both were Victorian rebels, both professed a
philosophy of life, both were imbued with curiosity and the
spirit of scientific inquiry, and both were intensely musical.
Their minds ran so parallel that each might have written
the other's aphorisms. Who, for instance, would not sus-
pect Shaw as the author of: 'The want of money is the root
of all evil'; instead of, correctly, Butler? Their interests,
too, were so wide that the writings expressing this tumult
of interests would be hard to classify had not both men
been compelled by the very heterogeneity of their material
to devise a special literary receptacle to contain it: Butler
devising the Notebooks for his vast mixed bag; and Shaw,
the Prefaces, for his.

It is in philosophy, however, that Shaw owes his greatest
debt to Butler. For it was Butler who raised the cry that the
neo-Darwinians had * banished Mind from the universe,' and
Shaw who took it up and echoed it with all the might and
moral passion in him. When for a long black moment
Darwinism, shaking the throne of God, seemed to open up
before men the dark void of chaos, there stretched across
the void one steady unshaking hand. It was Butler's.
Shaw, searching for God in the intellectual blackness,
grasped it: and it saved him.

Thus, if any one is to stand godfather, philosophical as
well as literary, to Bernard Shaw, no one has greater qualifi-
cations for the sinecure than the author of Erewhon, Life
and Habit, Evolution Old and New, and The Way of All
Flesh. In short, to play Hunt the Shaw successfully, first
follow the Samuel Butler trail.
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